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Rural Pieenee He XIL. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


— ‘‘ And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life’? — 


UR MOST exquisite pleasures | . 
are those which are simplest) 
and cheapest. Indeed, we often 
overlook them altogether, be- 
cause they are so simple and so| 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


There is a passion | 
exclusiveness, with 
people who have more money 
than good sense, or more pretension 
than either, which leads them to de- 
sire and strive after what is out of the 
reach of common people, simply be- 
cause they wish to burnish their repu-| 


every body. 


for some 






tation, to make it outshine what mod-! 
est people can attain to. This is an 
expensive vanity, and foolish as ex- 
pensive. But however much men may 
indulge in exclusive luxuries, so called, there are 
common necessities that all must share, and with 


those who estimate things truly, these are the high-| 


est luxuries of life. Others we may remit, and so 
accustom ourselves to their absence that we finally 
do not miss them at all, but these are the stay and 
substance of our every-day lives. 

When the great Master Builder had builded this, 
beautiful world and all else that therein is, then He 
made man, and as a completing act of this material 
creation, He breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. 

It is this that we wish to discourse upon now,— 


the breath of life. What is it? “The wind blow- 


eth where it listeth, and ye hear the sound thereof, | 


but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it go- 
eth ;” but we know that this munificent provision is 
ever about us, and in such measure that no monopo- 
list can gather it up so as to create a scercity where- 
with to enrich himself, by selling to others at an ad- 


vance, nor can any poor man be so improvident i In} 


The breath of life! 


What a blessed thing it is to 
So said the writer hereof, this morning, 
as he went abroad where the whole air was laden 
| with the exhalations of flowers, and the fresh, steam- 

ing earth sent up an incense as if to proclaim how 
its bosom was teeming with all the elements of in- 


breathe ! ! 


| crease, and that in this early Summer time her rested 


energies were mighty for the work of the season. 


O! thou good mother earth! thou wilt not fail us 


rlyet. If this breath, which came to me through the 


vapor of a thousand chimneys and forges and fur- 
naces, was such a grateful draught, how much better 
and more grateful to thee, my rural reader, to whom 
it comes every day, only from across a wooing of ten 

thousand acres of clean grass, and leafy wood, and 
fresh fields of corn and wheat, and great bidlows of 
clover and orchard bloom? Do you bless God for a 
life estate in this great store of free luxury, and 
know that it will descend as a heritage to your chil- 
dren and your children’s children forever ? or do you 
scorn it because you have no title deed to it, made 
out and recorded, which you can neither hold in fee 


simple, or convey in like manner to others? It isa 
very simple thing, but not to be underrated. Go and 
lift the tiny counterpane of that cradle bed. The 


dear rose bud that was given you but yesterday, 
makes its little breaths as constantly as though it 
had served a full apprenticeship in the art of breath- 
ing, and yet it never breathed before yesterday. Go 
to-night, when the strong man comes in from the 
field where he has toiled all day, and when he lies 
down and the rank sweat from his heated blood rises 
like an incense from the altar of labor, sit down by 
his bed when he has closed his eyes in a sleep that 
is too deep for dreaming, and mark how the great 
breaths come and go like the dead swells of the sea, 
with none to guide them but Him—the Unsleeping 
, One—who first breathed into his nostrils the breath 
jof life. Lay thy hand upon thine own bosom, and 
‘as it rises up as if in token of acknowledgment to 
each involuntary inspiration, give at least a thought 
of voluntary gratitude for this cheap and exquisite 
luxury—the breath of life ; and let no thought of 


its use that his stock will run out, and leave him in| scorn or envy disturb thy peace, that thou must share 


want. 


current, or of negotiation upon the Exchange. 


This material, so vital to all animal life, can| this common blessing with the proudest on the one 
never become an article of quotation in the price| hand or the meanest on the other, for all we are 


brethren 
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Short-horn Cow, “ Roan Lady.” 


Five Years O_tp. Tue Prorerty or Wo. D. Prerce, Sourn CHarieston, CLARK Co., O. 


Roan,—bred by Mr. Wilkinson, Eng., imported in 1854 by the Clark Co. Importing Company 
Calved April 18, 1852; got by St. Albans, 7462,—E. H. B. of Wiseton Lady, by Humber, 7102,— 
Roguery, by Mercury, 2301,—Pageant, by Monarch, 2324,—No. 13, by St. Albans, 2584,—by Ju 
piter, 842,—by Oliver, 605,—Raspberry, by Trunnel, 659—Lily by Favorite, 252.—[From Vol. 
dd American Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y., 1857. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. | strongly inclined to the opinion that if no mor 
Hogs and Cattle on the Highway. stock was kept than could be well cared for insid 
om an enclosure, our country would lose nothing i: 
Owing to the unprecedented number of hogs on} wealth or happiness. 

the highway, this Spring, and my deep-seated ha-| But in addition to being false economy, it is 
tred and unqualified condemnation of the useless | certainly unconstitutional for private property t 
and annoying habit of permitting any kind of stock | be appropriated to a public use. If the timber 
to run at large, but particularly half-starved, slab-| that is found growing on our public roads is pri- 
sided hogs, I am induced to open the discussion | vate property, the grass is certainly the same.— 
of this subject, with your permission, through the | Yet a man who would scorn the idea of sending : 
columns of your journal, and if there be a man|lot of hands to cut your timber on the highway 
within the whole range of the Cultivator circle | for his own use, will send with impunity a lot « 
who can offer one well-grounded reason for the| cattle or hogs to consume the grass growing i 
continuance of this custom, let him report himself} the same place, while his action in the latter cas 

accordingly, and he will be justly entitled to our|is no more just or legal than in the former. 





heartfelt thanks, as well as our sincere sympathy| But besides being useless, illegal and unjust, i 
and commiseration. is certainly anything but pleasant to witness a lo 


All who have the ability to form correct con-|of ravenous hogs, tearing up the beautiful so 
clusions from observation, cannot avoid pronoune-| along the roads, frightening timid horses, filling 
ing the custom as perfectly useless to those who | up water courses, spreading infectious diseases 
practice it, as it is harrassing to their neigbors ;|annoying drovers, and creating an inexhaustibl 
for you invariably find those persons the poorest} source of care, trouble and vexation, by breakin; 
and the most thriftless, who turn all their stock | into grain fields, and with good and decent cit 
on the roads, as soon as it comes warm in the} zens’ stock, which has a tendency to engender ba 
Spring, whilst at the same time they have enough | feeling, and blast fraternity in the bud. 





worthless dogs to consume all the feed that would| Anox Co., O., June, 1857. REFORMER. 
be required to keep their hogs at least in thriving ——+=02e-+____ 
order, if confined within their own enclosure—| Parnrt ror Water Trouanus. — One-thin 


Some may be disposed to think that their poverty water lime and two-thirds white lead, mixed wit 
is the cause, and not the consequence of the prac- linseed oil, makes the best paint I ever used fe: 
tice alluded to. For my part, I can’t recollect of troughs. The lime should be ground very fin 
a case of poverty ever being cured by it, and am W. B. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
lie had not Time! 

This man has a farm of two hundred acres paid 
for and under good improvement, so says the su- 
perticial observer ; that is, his buildings are good 
and apparently sufficient: one hundred and fifty | 
acres cleared, and twenty-five of the remainder | 
underbushed, all the worthless timber cut out, and 
the soil covered with a fine coating of blue grass. 
Ile goes through a rotation of crops, breaks his | 
sod, plants it to corn two or three years, and fol-| 
lows with a erop of smaller grain and grass see d,|s 
timothy or clover. In farming utens ils, keeps up| 
with the age, joins with an accommod: iting neigh-| 
bor, and buys a mower and reaper, lifts his hay 
into his eapacious bays by means of a horse and 

pulleys, plows with the most improved plow 
saws his wood by horse power. 


ing ¢ 
meadow just east of the house, about a quarter of| 
an acre of which had been used as a garden three 
or four years, (because the fence around the old 
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lalways put in in canal season, and secured at the 
|proper time. He don’t wait for his hay to seed 
|his meadows anew, because they were not half 
seeded, but if possible cuts his grass as it goes out 
of blossom, and then instead of being stacked out, 
is put into barns in good condition. His stock is 
his particular pride; he raises fancy horses and 
fine sheep, and has shelter for every animal. As 
'for steers, he don’t mind raising a few, but they 


jare a lubberly beast at best, and good for nothing 


till their hides are off. He eschews dogs and 
guns, and depends upon his wife and children to 
satisfy his social wants ; scolds or caresses them, 
in proportion as he gets along with his work, and 


jis generally pretty well satisfied with himself and 


\his surroundings. 
But he admits to himself—no one else—that if 


, and | last summer he had raised half an acre of carrots 


or beets, or something of the kind, and had not 


Well, what pray is the matter with his farm-| undertaken to winter so many sheep under one 
Why, when he broke up that twe nty acre \barn, he would have saved one hundred dollars’ 


worth of ewes and lambs. Oh no! for it was a 
jhe ard winter and bad spring, and he would have 
a some, any how. And then there was, last 


one was in a tumble-down condition, and he had | fall, some five or six late lambs that he meant to 
not had time to build a new one,) and planted it | | have picked out and put by themselves, or given 
to corn, he remarked that if it had all yielded in | to somebody, but he negle -cted it, and now it is 


proportion as that quarter of an acre did, he should | 
have had one hundred bushels to the acre. The 
lye leach had been emptied on the garden, and it 
had been thoroughly plowed and tilled, that was 
all, for it was on the knoll near the house, and 
consequently not the best of the meadow. It did 
occur to him that if he had only plowed half of 
it, and laid out the same labor on the ten acres 


too late. He had not time! ** # 


(<< So talks a Farmer’s Wife of out-door mat- 
| ters. —Ep. 7 
+—ece*F 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ohio against the New West. 


Mr. Epiror:—Very prudent men have confi- 


that he did on the twenty, that with the addition |dently asserted for the past five years, that we 


of a little plaster he might have had as much | 
corn and ten acres more of meadow! but then he 
hadn’t time, and perhaps it would not have yield- 
ed enough to have paid. 

H[e is an industrious man, and believes what 
Poor Richard said about “ Early to bed and early 
to rise,” but still don’t have time to do all he| 
“lays out” todo. There is a field of wheat that 
he means to have rolled, this Spring, and the 


fence around it laid up anew, but he has so much | 


“on hand” that it gets put off, it is sowed to tim- 
othy, and he inte nds it for a meadow next year. | 


He knows that to have the surface leveled with a! 
roller, it would mow much better, besides paying | 


him in the inerease of 
next; 


wheat this year and grass 
but there is ten acres of flax ground to be | 
plowed and prepared, besides the oats, and he 
must cobble up the fence around the corn, and | 
there is a lot of grafting to be done, and the wo- 
man is Clamorous about the fence around the door- 
yard, and the hired man must split a few rails, 
and what can the man do but put off rolling and 
fixing the fence round the wheat? The conse- 
quence is, the steers jump in a few times and bite | 
off the first growth, and it is a bad season, and he | 
don’t have over ten bushels. 

Now don’t think our friend is a bad farmer or 
a sloven, for he is not, and does as well as most! 


of his neighbors, and he knows it; his crops are 


| were upon the verge of ruin in this country; that 
| Western spec ulation must end as ever here tofore, 
|in general bankruptcy. For two or three years 
[ie y withheld their means, but speculation rushed 
on, and they have seen every one engaging in 
| th ut propitious field, flushed with success.  Find- 
ing themselves mistaken in the time of predicted 
disaster, they have come to believe it will not oc- 
leu r at all, and now, upon the very eve of collapse, 
are pouring their reserved treasures into the most 
excited fields of the West. They drain every 
neighborhood, call in their ten per cent. loans, 
and embark to Minnesota or Kansas, to invest in 
land or loan their funds at three per cent. a month. 
| When the wise and prudent thus unsay all they 
have said in the past, recall the warning they 
|have been administering to their more restless 
‘neighbors, and embark for the land of promise, or 
| eI nd their treasure there, it is not stré ange that a 
| general exodus occurs. 

These men were right in predicting a crisis ; 
they are wrong in being persuaded it will not oc- 
| cur. The tide cannot always flow; the higher it 
runs, the more marked the fall. What delays the 
ebb? This is a proper question, and its answer 
| ms ay serve to suggest proper action in the future. 
| We had ace vumuls ited more wealth in the coun- 
try than ever before ; we had opened vast facili- 


ities of communication throughout the country ; 
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the foreign demand for our productions has been 
unprecedented, and prices consequently high; the 
West has been blessed with propitious CTOPs 3 the 

general government has been lavish in feeding the 
flame of speculation with enormous land grants ; 
California has still poured forth her treasures of 
gold. While all these causes have been operat- 
ing, the excitement has fed itself, and now it burns 
with an exhausting fury. And while the climax 
has not heretofore seemed to me as near as to 
many, lam persuaded that the most attractive 
fields of the West are soon to be visited with that 
crash, long ago predicted. ‘The whole country 

will experience the check ; many who have grown 
speedily rich will become speedily poor, and tor- 
tunes generally diminish. The sooner it comes, 
the better for us all. 

Ohio, under the influence of experience, will 
betake herself to the plow, trim up her neglected 
fields, improve her stock, be contented with old 
and cheerful homes, receive back to her spacious 
lap those who have been lured by distant charms, 
reach out her arms to invite new laborers to reap 
her abundant harvests, cities and villages will re- 
trench the extravagance which periods of specu- 
lation engenders, reform the vices it stimulates, 
renew their prosperity, the shop and the factory 
hum with industry, and the highways be crowded 
with the products of labor. The interest and in- 
stitutions of religion and education will then re- 
ceive the care which is now being squandered 
upon distant town plats, railroads, and land 
grants. 

If Ohio is not good enough, make it better.— 
We have here every natural and needed bounty. 
It is a goodly land, and let us settle down to build 
comfortable homes for ourselves and our children, 
where we know the landmarks. We experienced 
twenty years ago what they are now passing 
through in the West. If we stop where we are, 
incur no more liabilities, we may speedily recover 
our usual vigor and thrift. 

Darwin E. Garpner. 

Toledo, June, 1857. 





Barn-Yard Waste---No Excuse for Short 
Feed. 


Dear Cor.:—TI like what you say in answer 
to your Delaware county correspondent, regard- 
ing the culture of stock. It is becoming a sub- 
ject of farm economy which ought not to be 
overlooked by agricultural journals like the Cul- 
tivator, viz: the shocking extravagance and want 
of foresight that exists among our farmers. Your 
correspondent says that beef will not be cheaper 
so long as cattle have to be killed every spring 
for want of fodder; and assumes that farmers 
cannot afford to raise beef for the market, so long 
as they have to buy hay and corn fodder at exor- 
bitant prices. It is, to me, astonishing that these 
reasons should prevail in the mind of any man; 
but they do prevail, I think, quite generally 
among stock growers, with what propriety we fail 
to see. Why is there “not fodder enough” 





VOL. XII. 
a et ee 
against any season? Why are raisers “ com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices for hay and corn”? 
For the reason of the downright shiftlessness of 
the stock grower. Go look at their barn-yards ! 
There are stacks of wheat straw of twenty tons, 
exposed to the weather, and in such a condition 
that nothing but a half-starved creature will eat 
of it. Look at their fields! There are twenty 
acres of heavy corn stalks standing, to be tram- 
pled in the mud in one week’s time, by a herd of 
loosed cattle. And in the cellar! Not a bushel 
of beets, or carrots, or wurtzel, or mill feed 
there. ‘Twenty or thirty acres of hay, as many 
of corn, are gathered in the barn and cribs; and 
this is all the provision the grower has made 
against the winter, for a large herd of cattle, 
while the sheep have, as a kind of luxury, three 
or four or five acres of peas, rudely stacked in 
their dust, laid aside for their use when the snow 
drives them from the field to the half-covered 
pens of the barn yard! 

Now, dear Cultivator, I have “been around” 
among the farmers of the best portion of this 
State and Indiana, and in Kentucky; and I say 
I have seen the same actual neglect to husband 
resources everywhere—not one farmer in a dozen 
giving half heed to his straw and small fodder— 
(the Germans alone seeming to understand the 
true value of good housing for stock, and a proper 
‘provision for it by way of esculent roots, etc.) 
And when I reasoned with any who was suffering 
his straw and stalks to waste, the reply has al- 
most uniformly been, “there is very little suste- 
nance in them!” The first season I farmed, like 
all my neighbors I threshed my wheat soon after 
harvest, and threw the straw back of the big barn 
in an uncouth stack, which, in two weeks’ time, 
was thoroughly rain-soaked, and therefore spoiled 
for fodder. ‘This, I immediately saw, was shock- 
ing bad economy. So the next year I threshed 
once in two months, and carefully mowed all the 
straw—preferring to stack the sheaf wheat out- 
side, so as to have room inside for the straw. 
This straw I sprinkled well with brine, as it was 
thrown upon the mow; and I had no more feed- 
ing of hay to thirty head of cattle that winter. 
They eat the straw greedily, and kept fat upon 
it and a few “nubbins” of corn per day. The 
third year I improved upon this, by sowing my 
wheat field, at the proper time of the spring 
thaw, with a thin sprinkling of timothy seed. 
This did not interfere with the wheat, but im- 
proved the straw fodder about twenty-five per 
cent. in its nutritive property, as I had good rea- 
json to know. For four months and a half I fed 
my whole stock, including milch cows, from the 
straw, and I never saw finer cattle in the spring; 
|while the severe weather had sorely tried all my 
jneighbors, who, as usual, were feeding good hay, 
;at ten dollars per ton, ere-the winter was half 
lover. Strange as it may seem, after this visible 
success in making straw take the place of hay and 
corn, my neighbors kept on in their old way of 
‘doing things; and, in consequence, have had to 
‘get rid of large quantities of stock this winter, 
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having literally nothing to feed their cattle, while 
a large stack of straw lay rotting outside their 
barns. 

This is my experience with wheat straw. I 
will write you, if you wish, of my experience in 
other ways; and I think I can show that Ohio 
can raise 100,000 head more of cattle for market 


than she does, and not materially cut short any of 


her other resources. 
Yours, 


ERIE 


County. 
*2*2en 


Look ilere, Boys. 


[Here is a good talk for the Boys, by our friend J. 
E. Wuarton, of the Massillon News :} 

We would like to talk with you a little in a 
rambling, homely way, a way that we would talk 
if we were sitting by you on the lawn or fence. 
You are young, we are old. You have hope and 
confidence, we have experience of life. You are 
the happiest, and your qualities are useful. We 
have almost forgotten to say that you hope—that 
the great difference between us, after all, is, you 
hope we wish. Well, we wish we had been a 
“ Nonsense,” do you say? Do we think 


you are going to put your genius down to a half 


acre potato patch, and wear coarse boots and lin- 
sey woolsey all your lives? No, no, the world’s 
our oyster,and with our good blades we will open 
it. We will wear fine clothes and do light work, 
we will be lawyers, doctors, or merchants, we will 
make fortunes, we will be men of figure in the 
world. Well, boys, at your age we thought so 
too—were just as foolish as you are, but oh, had 
our hand never left the plow, had our thoughts 
never wandered into untried scenes,and our busi- 
ness never been directed beyond the circle em- 
braced by eighty acres of land, then our thoughts 
might have risen heavenward, and soared with 
the morning lark in the broad plains above, our 
hearts lightene d by the bright glow of health, and 
our hands strong tor good works. 

That is a fact, boys. There is no happiness in 
the work of the mind in getting bread, unless the 
body keeps pace with it. If the body is well ex- 
ercised, the mind is thrown out in scintillations 
bright on every spray, or leaf, or rock, or river. 
If we were in your places we would make the 
hands get our bread and butter, and leave the 
mind for nobler uses, “to expatiate free o’er all 
the scenes of man.” It is a glorious destiny, that 
of a farmer, and oh how happy it can be made 
with the right mind applied to it. 

Science presents no more beautiful scenes for 
contemplation than the germination and growth of 
plants. There is nothing more beautiful than the 
rich and fertile soil that the plow turns over in its 

straight furrow, when we carry the mind forward 
to the time when the grains of earth shall change 
to the smooth leaf and the golden ears of corn. 
How strange! This is God’s great laboratory, 
this mother Earth of ours. She it is whose 
breasts nourish us, she it is who forms the great- 
est book we can read, she is pure, and holy, and 
honest. Let us stick to the farm, then. 
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But there is nities good reason for our giving 
the advice we do. Farming is the most honest 
and the most lucrative business there is. We 
mean, more properly, that there is not in that bu- 
siness the same temptation that there is in any 
other kind of business, while with honest industry 
it is sure to reward the laborer with comfort, and 
ultimate wealth, if it is wanted. 

The increase of our population has been, in 
the last twenty years, 34 per cent.; the average 
increase of our farm products—beef, pork, sheep, 
wheat, corn, ete., has not been more than 15 per 
cent. Of course, then, they must be high, and 
the raising of them profitable. The farmer has 
a surer source of wealth in the products of his 
land. ‘The merits of the occupation can, then, be 
summed in a few words—health, light hearts, 
light cares, honesty, high and pure thoughts, pub- 
lie good, and individual prosperity and wealth. 
Is there any other occupation that preserves all 
these with equal certainty? None of which we 
know. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ohio Sheep— Michigan Challenge An- 
swered. 


Cor. Harris :—I see a challenge in the Cul- 
tivator of March Ist, for any one in Ohio to equal 
Charles Rich, Esq., of Lapeer, Michigan, in point 
of valuable sheep. We will see how Noble Co. 
will compare. 

May, 1856, I commenced with 23 sheep, 22 
ewes and 1 buck—all yearlings except 3 ewes. 
The clip at 1st June, 1856, averaged a little over 
6 lbs. 8 oz. This was all washed but one fleece. 
Five of the ewes had lambs in the Fall, nearly 8 
months old now, from which I concluded to take 
a little wool, making 28 in all. After being care- 
fully washed in clear running water, the clip rates 
as follows: 1 buck, 2 years old, 13 Ibs. 8 oz. ; 
22 ewes, having 28 lambs, average weight of 


fleece, 6 Ibs. 53 oz.; lightest weight, 8 Ibs. 2 
oz.; 5 lambs average 5 lbs. 2 oz. Highest 


weight, 6 Ibs. 4 oz.; lightest in whole lot, 4 lbs. 
4 oz.; average of flock, 28 sheep, 6 Ibs. 6 oz. 

This flock was called French merinos, but the 
best judges claim they are fully half Spanish.— 
Average of carcass about 90 Ibs. Fall lambs 
weigh from 70 to 85 Ibs. 

All points considered, how much is Michigan 
ahead? Ist. Nearly one-third of Mr. Rich’s 
were bucks. 2d. One-fourth of the balance raised 
no lambs. 3d. Four-fifths of my ewes raised 
lambs in the winter, four of the same have lambs 
now. B. ANDERSON. 

Cumberland, June, 1857. 
~—eor 

Cure ror BLoopy Murrarn.—In the Culti- 
vator of 15th May last, I saw a cure for this 
disease. In the West, we take two-thirds of a 
teacupful of copperas, pulverize it fine, put it into 
a junk bottle, fill the bottle with lukewarm water, 
shake well, and drench the animal. Ihave never 
known the above to fail. D. B. 

Preston, Iil., June, 1857 
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Opening of the Great Ohio Valley Line. 

This is the week of the Ohio Valley Railroad 
Celebration. The celebration commemorates the 
opening of the entire line of railroad from the 
city of St. Louis, eva. Vineennes, Ind., Cincinna- 
ti, Marietta, O., Parkersburg, Va., Cumberland, 
Md., to the city of Baltimore, on the Potomac. 
It is the most central, and the most direct line of 
railroad which is or can be made between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi. We call it the 
Ouro VALLEY LINE, because from the summit 
of the Allegheny Mountains to St. Louis it lies 
in the valley of the Ohio, and sufficiently near the 
river to answer all the practical purposes of a val- 
ley road. ‘Thus, for a distance of 650 miles, this 
great line is emphatically an Ohio Valley Road. 
In that aspect of the case it derives a double im- 
portance and value; for it must be obvious to all 
intelligent minds that the Ohio river is really the 
great origin and generator of all the commercial 
business on the 200,000 square miles which con- 
stitute the area drained by that river—enough 
for five large States, and which is in fact occupied 
by five States, mainly, viz: Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Tennessee. The portions of | 
these which are not included in the valley are 
more than made up by Western Virginia. Of 
this Ohio Valley Line, the present celebration is 
really to mark the opening of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, the Cineinnati and Marietta, and the 
North-Western Roads; but, to give a fair view, 
we will describe the whole line. 

1. Or THE BALTIMORE AND Onto R. R.— 
Of the 920 miles from Baltimore to St. Louis, 
200 miles are of the Baltimore and Ohio Road. 
This road properly goes from Baltimore to Whee- 
ling, 380 miles; but, in order to make a direct 
road to Cincinnati, the North-Western was char- 
tered and made from Grafton to the Baltimore 
Road. The Baltimore and Ohio Road was, we 
think, commenced in 1833. In 1836 the ears 
were running to Frederick, 45 miles; but it was 
in 1854 only—twenty years from tts commence- 
ment—the road was completed to Wheeling. 

Now that the road is completed, its business 
begins to surpass all anticipations, and there can| 
be no doubt of its great value to the stockhold-| 
ers, as well as the public. 

2. THe Nortu-WeEsternN Roapv.—The Bal- 
timore Road being compelled to go to Wheeling, 
the North-Western Railroad was chartered and 
made, in order to continue, as it were, that road 
to the Ohio river, at a nearer point. 

The North-Western Railroad is now completed 
from Grafton, on the Baltimore Road, to Par- 
kersburg, on the Ohio, a distance of about 100 
miles. This road has been leased to the Balti- 
more and Ohio Road, and therefore makes a con- 
tinuance of that road. 

3. Tue CrincINNATI AND Marietta R. R.— 
This road is scarcely inferior in importance to the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and makes the central link 
in the great line which we are now contemplat- | 
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but active measures were not taken till 1850, and 
the work not commenced till 1851. 

The length of the Marietta Road is 167 miles 
from Marietta to Loveland; but as this road has 
leased a right of way from Loveland to Cincin- 
nati for its own cars, it may be considered one 
entire line from Marietta to Cincinnati, making 
190 miles. The ferryage over the Ohio is about 
9 miles, in consequence of the termini of the two 
roads not corresponding—a defect which will be 
remedied by the construction of a branch. The 
prospects of the Marietta Road as a freight line 
are, perhaps, equal to that of any road in Amer- 
ica. Its western half passes through the richest 
agricultural section, and its eastern through a 
mineral region equally rich. 

But it is not from the products of agriculture 
that this road is to receive its greatest profits. 
Undoubtedly the seventy miles of coal, iron and 
salt rock through which it passes, between the 
Scioto and the Muskingum, will ultimately be its 
great spring of strength and wealth. Already 
coal mines and iron works are developing along 
the line of the road, and it cannet be long before 
this whole line east of the Scioto will be covered 
with towns, factories, furnaces, and all the signs 
and attendants indicative of a great mining and 
commercial region. As a central link of a cen- 
tral line, this road must ultimately rise to the 
highest measure of suecess and prosperity. 

4. Tue Onto anp Mississipr1 R. R.—The 
“Cincinnati and St. Louis Company” was, we 
believe, chartered in 1856. We have called this 
Ohio Valley Line, and so it is, but, in fact, it 
should be called the American City Line. 
Look what can be accomplished in two days by 
this, in connection wtth other lines: 

Miles. 


Portland t) BOstOR. ic ssecccassccccscs FOE 


Bonen te NOW POR occe cisacssdecees BOG 
New York to Philadelphia............. 87 
Philadelphia to Baltimore.............. 98 
Baltimore to Marietta... ccccccasecsecses 988 
| Marietta to Cmoiinallic.ssiccisccccccess 167 
Cincinnati to Vincennes.....ccccccsccee 198 
Vincennes 00 St. LOwiss<cccccscooscecces 147 


Aggregate railroad........0.0.000+1,448 
Aggregate population of the above cit- 
les ANd tOWNS....eceececscees oe o1sf 80,000 


Here the traveler may see the largest cities of 


America—a civic population nearly equal to two 
millions—traverse nearly 1500 miles of coast, 


and river, and mountain, and vale—through re- 
gions of iron and coal sufficient to supply the 
earth, and fields of grain which can feed millions 
—all in one great line of railroad, borne by the 
mighty power of steam! The conclusion of such 
a work is a fit era for a celebration! An hun- 
dred victories on the battle-field, an hundred 
party triumphs, the overthrow of governments, or 
the rise of an hundred victors, are not equal, in 
the scale of civilization, to this one great event! 


ing. This road was chartered many years since,|It is well to celebrate it; for it is the triumph of 
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science, of commerce, of freedom, of whatever is 
useful or beneficent in human institutions. —/ail- 
read Record. 
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Letter from Minnesota. 


St. Paut, M. T., May 14, 1857. 

Cor. S. D. Harris :—I have received several 
of your papers lately, and I have read them with 
ereater interest than ever before, because we 
have no paper of the sort here. A well conducted 
agricultural paper would pay well in Minnesota. 

[ have been here only during the winter, and 
have not Jad a full opportunity to observe per- 
sonally the quantity and quality of the crops 
raised. I will, however, (hoping it may be in- 
teresting to your readers,) state what I have 
learned from unquestionable authority, as well as 
what I have seen. 

I came here last November, and went up the 
Minnesota Valley to Traverse des Sioux. At one 
place where I stopped to dine, I inquired about 
the crops. I was shown a crib of the same kind 
of corn we raise in Ohio—yellow dent—of which | 
he gathered eighty bushels to the acre. This 
was unusual, | was informed, fifty to sixty bush- 
els being the average crop. Fresh turned sod 
will produce from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 
Potatoes produce from 300 to 400 bushels, and 
not unfrequently more. Oats from 30 to 60, and 
I have heard of 100 bushels being taken from an 
acre! Spring wheat produces from 25 to 40 
bushels. Winter wheat is not raised much, but a 
gentleman informed me he raised a good crop of 
it last year. Considerable was sown in one 
neighborhood last autumn, and a gentleman who | 
saw it but last week, says it looks very promising. 

Farmers are very busy now sowing wheat and | 
oats. A good deal of Spring wheat is up, and 
looks vigorous. Corn will ripen, if planted be- 
tween this and the middle of June. It is aston-| 
ishing with what rapidity vegetation comes for- 
ward here. This is owing to the nature of the 
svil. It consists of a dark sandy loam,—too much 
sand, Eastern people say, until they have been 
here a season, and witnessed the great crops pro-| 
duced. They are then willing to acknowledge 
that Providence has adapted the soil and climate 
to each other perfectly. The average of crops is 
not only large, but they grow very quickly and 
mature before frost comes. 

I visited Auoka last Monday,—a very pleasant 
and flourishing town at the confluence of Rum 
River with the Mississippi, distant twenty-seven 
miles above St. Paul. I went into the country 
six miles, and returned by another route. I 
could not conceive but that I was in the midst of 
a settlement fifty years old. The ground was 
smooth, well cultivated, and well fenced ; the farm 
houses would compare favorably with the same 
number in almost any section of Ohio. They 
were mostly two story frames, painted white.— 
Large and comfortable frame barns are on each 
farm, giving an air of general thrift. 
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a machine into the neighborhood, last fall, and 
within a circuit of three miles, threshed seven- 
teen thousand bushels of wheat. Three years ago 
the Indians owned and occupied this part of the 
country! I must bave seen not less than forty 
good houses during my ride. 

Is it any wonder that people flock here, where 
land is so cheap, timber for tencing and fuel 
(there is no scarcity in this part) abundant, pine 
lumber for $14 per thousand, and a cash market 
at their door for all they can raise, at the best of 
prices? These lands, and all up Rum River, 
have not yet been brought into market. The 
settler on them does not have to pay for them un- 
til they are, and thus many farmers have support- 
ed their families on their “claims,” made money 
to pay for the land, when it comes in market, with 
a balance in their pockets, and the land already 
worth from five to twenty dollars per acre, ac- 
cording to the improvements. 

The greatest advantage of the pre-emption sys- 
tem is, that no one but the actual settler can get 
hold of the land before it is brought into market. 
Thus speculators cannot blast the prospects of 
Minnesota by getting great bodies of land, to hold 
on speculation until the country is improved in 
their vicinity. This policy of reserving the lands 
for actual settlers, Mr. Buchanan endorses in his 
inaugural address, and it is the only one that 
would be tolerated by the people here. 

West of Auoka some six miles, the people in- 
sist that there is an abundance of coal underlying 
the country. I got a specimen on my trip. For 
a mile and a half they say it is found at a depth 
of ten feet wherever they have dug for it. I 
hope this may be true, for the benefit will be in- 
calculable. 

A few more things I will mention before I 
close. Hay grows in natural meadows for the 
supply of the country, and an excellent quality. 
Cattle and horses thrive on it amazingly. Straw- 
berries, cranberries in great quantities, wild 
plums, ete., grow in abundance. The size and 
quantity of vegetables produced on a small piece 
of ground are astonishing. 

Governor Mepary takes a great interest in the 
agricultural development of the country, and al- 
ready has made the acquaintance of a goodly 
number of our farmers. If be should get to 
farming on a large scale here, he will undoubtedly 
get their votes for President of the (new) State 
Agricultural Society, and then he will need you 
here to edit his official (agricultural) organ. So 
who knows but that you may yet become a resi- 
dent of Minnesota. 

The Legislature is busy trying to settle the dis- 
position of the land grants for railroad purposes. 
Many Ohioans and other Easterners are here, 
willing to help. But Minnesotians are hard to 
beat in a trade, so 1 expect such an arrangement 
made as will enrich doth parties ; for, singular as 
it may seem, that is the system on which they 
claim to do business here. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. F. WHEELER. 
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American Short-horn Herd Book, 
Vol. Lil. 





Mr. ALLEN has completed the work on the third 
Vol. of his American Herd Book, and given it to the 
public. Asa book of reference for all stock men, 
its value can hardly be estimated. It has been com- 
piled with great care, and executed with creditable 
neatness. The letter press covers over 700 pages, 
and the portraits more than 100, and what is better, 
they are more worthy to be called portraits, than any 
like productions ever before issued from the Ameri- 
can press. Mr. Page has drawn them with great 
| fidelity, and the engraving by Messrs. Carson and Ba- 

Tue Crors.—Many thanks to our good corres- | ker, is in good taste with the drawings. Over 3,000 
pondents, for information from all quarters. We are| pedigrees are given, and corrections of errors that 
happy to say the prospect is very flattering for grain,| escaped detection in the second Vol. The price of 
grass and fruits, and with good crops and good prices, | this Vol. is the same as Vol. II—$5. If to go by 
the good time coming will make us forget the ugly | mail, the postage will be about 50 cents. Those 
Winter and unpromising Spring. persons who have Vol. II, should send immediately 











Tue Counties Stitt Movinc.—Portage gives the | for this, and those Short-horn breeders who have not 
Ohio Cultivator over 80 copies on her premium list, | the neem \ Olas, pemaetingntigsiliges . agi one pe 
Lorain gives about 70, and old Knox goes well nigh — for Vol. 1, $3, (postage 25 cts.,) Vols. 2 and 3 
100 copies. Thanks to those gentlemen who have | $5 each, besides transportation. 


} oe 


sent us notices of fairs, etc. In next No. we will! oe eae . 
Notices of Publications Received. 


| 
post us up with the latest intelligence. HuntTer’s PanoraMa oF NIAGARA AND THE St. 


eves Bens Bece~eaterd Bowed of Bose. Lawrence.—If any Cultivator reader intends to go 

mannii be te een te Give. abn East this summer for pleasure, we commend our fa- 

ieee Gh lie ; |vorite route, by way of Lake Erie, Niagara Falls and 
Devon Herd Book, and hopes to have it ready for de- a ' bs 

3 the St. Lawrence, and as a companion to such a 

jaunt they should get Hunter’s Panorama, which is a 


‘ | long folding picture in a book of description, cost $1. 
on ‘Ory I 2 - in| . e ° 
T'ne Mapison County Montuty Stock Sates in| f¢ ijjustrates all the points of interest on the route 


May, seem to have been in advance of any similar) ¢o1 above the Falls, to Quebec. And those who 
sales that we have seen reported in Ohio. The Lon |cannot go, should get this work to see what a love of 
don papers report sales of some 350 head of cattle, |, route itis. Published by H. P. B. Jewett, Cleve- 
> horses, ema arsed — ee : — land, Ohio. 
the only county in io that has succeeded in the . 
sleet y y Fisn Cutture.—Mr. J. H. Klippart, Secretary O. 
experiment of monthly stock sales. The June sales| “ere 
; |S. B. Ag., has presented us a copy of Dr. Garlick’s 
were not so large, but quite as good as could be ex- oe : ; 
: new book on the artificial propagation of certain 
pected for the time of year. 


— kinds of fish, and directions for angling. The book 
LizeraL APrpRopRIATION.—The Commissioners of] ;, handsomely illustrated, 142 pp. Published by 


Hamilton county have appropriated $5,000 towards phos, Brown, Esq., Cleveland, O. The visitors at 
completing an ampitheatre on the fair grounds at|the State Fair at Cleveland, last Sept., will recol- 
Carthage. lect the glass case of live fishes exhibited by Dr. 
Tite Maxine in Crinton.—We see by the Wil-| Garlick. We learn that he will have specimens on 
mington papers, that a Drain Tile-making Establish-| exhibition at the coming State Fair in Cincinnati, 
ment has gone into operation in that place, in the| on the 15th to 18th of Sept. next. 
hands of Messrs. Franklin, old English tile makers, How to Benave.—A Pocket Manual of Republi- 
and tile can be furnished and put down for 30 cents| can Etiquette and Guide to Correct Personal Habits. 
arod. Glad to hear of it. echetel eh a 
| &mbracing an exposition of the principles of good 
THe Montcomery Co. Spring Fair opened very! manners; useful hints on the care of the person, 
favorably on the 3d inst., but was suddenly damped habits, behavior, visits, parties, conversation, travel- 
off by the incessant rain of the 4th. H.H. Han-|ing, etc., with a chapter on love and courtship, and 
kins of Clinton Co., took the premium of $50 for the | rules of order for debating societies. Price, post- 
best herd of cattle. There were 100 entries of| paid, paper, 30c., muslin, 50c. New York: Fowler 
horses, but little chance to show. & Wells, 308 Broadway. 





give a list of times and places, meanwhile please 





livery in July. Mr. Howard is abundantly compe- | 
tent to do the subject justice. 
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U. S. Ag. Seciety Trial of Implements. | there are excellent rules for an extensive trial, but 





Cou. Harris :—As you have already noticed 
the project for testing the harvesting implements 
that may be offered for trial at Syracuse, to take 
place about the middle of July, under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Ag. Society, you will please 
announce the following list of judges, who are ap- 
pointed from the districts where harvesting ma- 
chines are most in use: 

J. Stanton Gould, Hudson, N. Y., Chairman ; 


|we would rather have a jury of three or five, out of 
|the names given, than the whole twenty-four. We 
\fear they would be too much like a pack of fox 
| hounds, putting each other off the scent. 

The premiums in the main classes consist of 

Ist. Grand Gold Medal, $175. 

2d. Large Silver Medal. 

3d. Large Bronze Medal. 





Seth Scammon, Me.; Brooks Shattuck, N. H. 
Edwin Hammond, Vt.; Sanford Howard, Mass. ; 
Stephen H. Smith, R. 1; T. S. Gold, Conn. ; 
B. B. Kirtland, N. Y.; Geo. Hartshorne, N. J.; 
John Jones, Del.; F. P. Blair, Md.; Frederick 
Watts and J. L. Darlington, Penn.; Gen. J. T. 
Worthington and W. A. Gill, Ohio; W. L. Un- 
derwood, Ky.; Joseph A. Wright, Ind. ; Horace 
Capron, Ill. ; J. C. Holmes, Mich.; W. C. Rives, 
Va.; H. K. Burgwyn, N. C.; Richard Peters, 
Ga.; Lewis Wooster, Wis., and Wm. Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Here are twenty-four names, all of which or 
any of which are in themselves a guarantee that 
an impartial and intelligent award will be made. 

The preparations for the Louisville Trial and 
Exhibition are progressing, and everything prom- 
ises a gathering of implements and people that 
shall eclipse all former exhibitions of the kind, 
and a greeting on the part of the citizens of Lou- 
isville that shall fasten the memory of their hos- 
pitality on all who visit them. 

The grounds are most ample and beautiful, and 
the season selected, (Sept. Ist,) will display that 
delightful country and climate in its early autumn 
richness. 

Give us then all the aid and comfort the Cu/ti- 
vator can bestow. Lay before your readers the 
rules and regulations adopted to insure impartial 
and intelligent decisions, and the proposed trial 
will, if properly so carried out, add largely to the 
veneral good of the agricultural community. 

Yours with respect, 
Josern EK. HoLmes. 
Newark, O., June, 1857. 


Remarxs.—Mr. Holmes is enthusiastic, as he has 


, 


a perfect right to be. The committee annovuced is 
a strong one, and we look for a grand time at Syra- 
We must be excused from publishing the 
Rules and Regulations, as every one who is interest- 
ed can obtain a copy of the whole pamphlet by ad- 
dressing H. S. Olcott, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., or Jos. E. 
Holmes, Newark, O. 
the leading rules well enough to publish them as 


cuse. 


models for other trials, viz. : To try all the machines 
“ by the same span of horses,” so as to do any good, 


would be a severe tax upon the team and time of 


trial, if there were “a large number of entries,” as 
we are told in the pamphlet there are ; and second, 
“ The judges separating and observing from point to 
point,” etc., would be fatal to the unity of compari- 


son, so essential to a just conclusion. Otherwise, 


Besides, we do not like two of 


Entry fees,—for each Grand Gold Medal, $50 ; for 
| each Large Silver Medal, $25 ; fur each Large Bronze 
Medal, $5. 

This will be a curious kind of entry ; as we sup- 
pose every competitor expects and intends to win a 
Grand Gold Medal, but as only one in each class can 





win it, and some will win nothing, what will be the 
several entry fees? 
make it all right. 


We dare say the Managers will 


Now we are on this subject, we wish to promul- 
gate a private opinion of our own, touching this mat- 
ter of Medals, Cups, etc., as offered by any such So- 
cieties for premiums to plain sun-browned farmers, 
and forge-browned mechanics—practical men, who 
represent the utility of the world, as far as it is rep- 
resented. The opinion we set forth is this: For 
all practical and honorable purposes, a $5 medal is 
just as good as a $500 medal. If ever we are award- 
ed a $50 medal or cup for any smart thing we do, we 
shall be just fool enough tosell it for old pewter, and 
buy a colt or a dozen sheep with the money. A $5 
medal we might afford to keep; a $5 cup is not so 
good to drink out of as a 20 cent glass tumbler. So 
then we say to the honored gentlemen of the U. S. 
Ag. Society, and other honored gentlemen who do 
the same thing,—a Grand Gold Medal costing $175 
isa Grand Gold Humbug. It is common to gradu- 
ate gratitude by saying, “I thank you,” “I thank 
you very much,” and “I thank you a thousand times.” 
This last is the Grand Gold Medal of Gratitude.— 
Suppose the honorable gentlemen who want to ex- 
press a certain sum of consideration, inscribe upon 
their Diplomas, “ $175 worth of Honor,” and then it 
would show like a bank note, where such considera- 





tion is current, without so much waste of precious 
metal, which is good for nothing only as you can use 
it. This is our notion of such premiums for honest 
Fancy men and nabobs 
may like such expensive flummery, but people who 
earn their living can invest better. 


farmers and mechanics. 


See 

Fixe Pics.—Our townsman H. C. Noble, Esq, is 
adding to his farm stock, this Spring, several varie- 
ties of the most popular pigs. He has the Suffolk 
and Essex, of good blood, and a few days ago he re- 
ceived from our advertiser, H. T. Wollard, of Darke 
Co., a pair of beautiful Chester white pigs. Mr. No- 
ble is bound to know which is the best kind of 





hogs. 
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Hooper’s Western Fruit Book. 


Cox. Harris :—TI have only just now found time | 
for a perusal of this book, a copy of which you pre-| 
sented me several months ago, with a request that I | 


would write a notice of it for the Cultivator. I had 
occasion, however, during the Spring, frequently to 


refer to this and other works on Pomology for infor- | 


mation respecting particular fruits that I might de- 
sire to propagate, and I regret to state, that testing 
the book by this practical mode, gave me such an 
unfavorable impression of its character, that F felt 
very little desire to examine it more critically, and 
would gladly excuse myself from writing about it, 
did I not feel that justice to the fruit growers of the 
West demands some public expression on the 
subject. 

I have received several letters from nurserymen 
and others who have purchased the book, expressing 
disappointment with it, and especial wonder that 
such gentlemen as A. H. Ernst, R. Buchanan, S. 


Mosher and Dr. Warder, should have lent their) 


names as endorsers of the book, without having more 
closely examined its contents. The best thing in 
the book is the brief preface from the pen of Dr. 
Warder ; and I am sure it would be doing injustice 
to his pomological knowledge, to suppose that he 
had critically examined the book before writing the 
preface. In fact, his own language will afford the 
arguments against the work, in the 
minds of many who will be induced by his recom- 
mendation to purchase it. He says: 


strongest 


“It is the first step in science to know what is 
known. What is new, and dependent on experi- 
ence and original observation, will then come 
easier and more certainly. 
time and labor, in any investigator, to ascertain 
well what has been done before him, in any field 
of experiment. Much time is often irrecovera- 
bly wasted in blundering over proposed experi- 
ments, and supposed novelties, that have long be- 
fore been thoroughly examined and definitely set- 
tled. In no branch of practical science, are these 
maxims. more true than in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit ; and this because there are so many 
claims upon the cultivator’s attention; so many 
drafts upon his credulous inexperience ; so many 
contradictory statements resulting from superficial 
investigations ; so many delusory appearances ; 
so much pretension and self-serving; so much 
that rests upon inadequate and interested evi- 
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idence. There is, in a word, so much to confuse, 
‘mislead and deceive, that he who shall present to 
|the fruit grower a key to these conflicting claims 
‘and representations, giving, in words of truth and 
|soberness, a just and concise statement of what 
may be relied on as fact, in regard to the value 
and names of such fruits as are really and hon- 
'estly known to be worthy of acceptation and con- 
fidence,—that man will have done a good work, 
‘and should be welcomed of all men as a benefac- 
tor, in a field where ignorance is attended with 
|innumerable mischievous consequences, and where 
doubt is about as fatal as ignorance.” 

This is all very good and true, and so is his next 
remark, that there is need of “a new and more com- 
petent work ” than has yet appeared, “ in the shape 
of a reliable hand-book ” “ based upon the authentic 
experience of actual cultivators, upon well purged 
lists of fully proved and living trees, whose fruit has 
been properly tested and characterized, and of whose 
identification there was finally no question.” Every 
fruit grower—certainly every nurseryman—will ad- 
mit that the Doctor has a good theoretical knowledge 
of the kind of work that is needed ; but, when he 
tells us that he believes this book of Mr. Hooper’s is 
such as he has described, we are compelled to place 
a low estimate on his knowledge of pomology, if he 
really knew the character of the work he wes com- 
mending. For it would be easy to show, if space 
would permit, that in no one of the requirements stated, 
will this book bear a fair examination ! 

To begin with the Doctor’s “ first step,” it is very 
obvious from the book itself, that the author did not 
half “ know what is known” in regard to pomology, 
| before writing his book ; and that he did not attempt 
| to do so, is also evident from the fact that he has not 

been present at one of the seven or eight State Con- 

| ventions that have been held expressly for this pur- 
|pose, by the On1o Pomotocicat Society. Had he 
| attended half of these, he never would have ventured 
‘upon writing such a book, or he would have been 
| saved the large amount of “ blundering over pro- 
| posed experiments and supposed novelties that have 
long before been thoroughly examined and definitely 
settled.” 

The first and most obvious fault of this book, is the 
very one which the Doctor’s preface so justly and 
strongly condemns :—the want of conciseness and sys- 
tem in its arrangement—* there is so much to con- 
fuse, mislead and deceive ”—it is so “ encumbered 
with useless descriptions and half recognized syno- 
nyms.” A few examples will suffice on this point : 


Wishing to know what is said about the Newtown 
Spitzenberg apple, we look for it under this name, 
in its alphabetical place, and find three lines of de- 
scription and nine of “remarks,” and the name 
Flushing Spitzenberg given as the first synonym, (which 
belongs to a different apple,) then at the close, we 





learn that in Kentucky it is sometimes called Joe 
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flower White, we have four lines of description and 
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rere 
Berry, and at Cincinnati Ox- Eye, but no reference | 
is made to these names in the book for further te 
formation ; but a few pages further on, we find Ox-| 
Apple, with Ox-Eye, Joe Berry, etc., as synonyms, and | 
six lines more of “remarks.” We then turn to Joe 





Berry, (without any hint to do so,) and find four 
more lines of description and synonyms, and seven 
of “remarks” —all this about one and the same 
apple! 

We next look for Ortley—another well known va- 
riety—and in its proper place we find seven lines of 
description, ete., and eight of remarks. Then as 
White Bellflower, we have two more lines of descrip- 
tion and three of remarks ; and again, two pages on- 
ward, the same name is repeated, with four lines of de- 
scription and seven of remarks ; and finally as Bell- 
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and commented on as Bracken, was not the one he 
calls synonymous with White Juneating. 

Blue Pearmain, he describes correctly, then adds, 
“that grown by Ellwanger & Barry is not correct.” 
This is a strange and bold assertion for an author to 
make without any proof or explanation, and as the 
business of nurserymen may be seriously affected by 
slanders respecting the correctness of their fruits to 
name, it may be well for Mr. Hooper and other writ- 
ers to be a little more guarded in their accusations. 
|It is very possible that some tree or trees said to 
have come from Ellwanger & Barry as B. Pearmain, 
may have proved incorrect—as every nurseryman 
knows how liable even the most careful persons are 
to make occasional mistakes—but this is very far 
from sustaining the charge above made. Those who 





nine of remarks. Very concise, is n’t it ? 


| know Messrs. E. & B. will not be surprised if Mr. H. 
should be called upon to retract this libel. 





Again, we have Kaign’s Spitzenberg, described and 
remarked on briefly, first in its proper place, then as 
Long John, then as Long and Red Pearmain, then as 
Spitzenberg Kaign’s, and finally as Scarlet Pearmain, 
and in this last place a remark of the Ohio Pom. 
Trans. is quoted, which was designed for quite anoth- 
er apple. 

Next we wish to find London Winter Sweet, and 
do not find it in the proper place ; but remembering 
that in some places it is called Heicke’s Winter 
Sweet, we find it under that name with Clarke’s Seed- 
ling given as another name, and in five lines of de- 
scription, etc., we are told to “see London Sweet ;” 


so we turn again to the place for London Sweet, and 


find London Pippin or London Sweet, with ten lines 


of comment ; then again near the end of the apples, | 
we find “ Sweet London Winter or London Winter | 
Sweet, with a few more lines; and finally we turn! 


Chandler.—After brief description and remarks by 
| the author, and the opinion of the Fruit Committee 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, “second 
|rate,” the remark is added by Dr. Mosher: “ This 
|must be an error of the Ohio Pomological Society ; 
| Chandler is a red apple,” etc. Will Mr. Hooper or 
| Dr. S. tell us what the O. Pom. Soc. had to do with 
| the name or description, that it should be charged 
with error ? . 
Carolina Red June.—Mr. H. says “much cultivated 
‘at the North.” Will he state whereabouts at the 
North, or give the true name of the apple? I never 
| saw an apple of that name grown at the North. 
| Black Gilliflower.—After describing this apple as 
“grown by Dr. Mosher, it is pronounced “ a No. 1 ap- 
ple ; only fault, rather dry ; calculated for a more 
Southern climate, and would be there more juicy.” 
Should like to know upon what grounds this last 
opinion is based, if indeed it has any foundation.— 


back to Clarke’s Seedling, (a name found to be erro- | The Black Gilliflower is a better apple in Western 

neous by the O. Pom. Soc.,) and find eight lines of] New York and Northern Ohio than it is in Central 

description and remark—all this about one and the | and Southern Ohio, being dryer South than North, 

same apple; and many other instances might be| and only considered 3d rate by best judges. 

quoted of the same kind of conciseness ! In speaking of the Rhode Island Greening, Mr. 
The next prominent fault of the book, is the want| Hooper says correctly, “ none of the Eastern apples 

of clearness of descriptions, and the omission of im-| are so compact here as there, but they are generally 

portant information such as relates to the hardiness! larger and mote spongy.” 

and thriftiness of growth of the trees of different va-| “Spence Early.”—Why is this local synonym given 

rieties, their productiveness, etc. (This is more or|as the first name for the well known Summer Sweet 


less common to all fruit books, and ought to be rem- or High Top Sweeting? and why is it pronounced 
edied as soon as possible.) We give afew examples 2d quality under one name, and as “ having no supe- 
of inexcusable blundering and confusion in names, | rior in its season ” under the other * 

etc. Bethiehemite.—This apple is put down on the au- 


The Bracken apple Mr. Hooper says is synonymous thority of the Ohio Pom. Society, as “ resembling the 


with White Juneating, and after a few lines of de-| Newtown Spitzenberg,” which it does very closely, 


scription and remark, quotes the Ohio Pomological | and may prove identical ; yet Mr. Hooper pronounces 
Society as saying, “ Resembles if not identical with | it “ scarcely worthy of introduction and propagation,” 
Early Harvest,” Prince’s. If he had been present at| while he calls the N. Spitzenberg one of the very 
the meetings of the Society, or read the reports care-| best apples! Has he ever seen or tasted the Beth- 
fully, he would have seen that the apple exhibited | hemite ! 
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Dana’s Baker.—Mr. Hooper quotes Trans. Ohio 
Pom. Society, as saying “generally approved ;” 
whereas, the Society never had this apple before it, 
nor expressed an opinion of its merits. 

White Seek-no-further.—Mr. Hooper represents the 
Ohio Pom. Society as pronouncing this identical with 
Westfield, and expresses his dissent. The Society 
never pronounced it identical, but on the contrary, 
invited particular attention to the fact that the two 
were distinct. (See 2d Rep., p. 18, also index in 
7th Rep.) 

Tewksbury Winter Blush and Fink.—Mr. Hooper 
describes these two apples as identical, but in anoth- 
er part of his book, copies from O. Pom. Trans., 
“ Fink, a seedling of Perry county,” which is cor- 
rect; but in a third place he says, “ a seedling raised 
by John Clarke of Somerset,” which is an error, as 
he can see from O. Pom. Reports. 

Red Canada.—Mr. Hooper quotes Trans. O. Pom. 
Soc. as saying of it, “excellent North and South.” 
The Report says, North and East. Mr. Hooper 
knows it is not suited for the South, and ought to 
have avoided such blunders. 

Willow Twig.—He quotes Trans. O. Pom. Society, 
as saying of it, “ profitable winter, South-western 
Ohio.” The Report says simply “ South-west,” 
meaning the South-western portion of our country 
generally. 

White Winter Pearmain.—Nearly a page of de- 
scription and remark is devoted to this apple; thena 
little further on we find Winter Pearmain, White, 
occupying half a page more, and “ good keeper, sec- 
ond rate” applied to it, as quoted from Trans. O. 
Pom. Society. But Mr. Hooper ought to have under- 
stood that this opinion of the Pom. Soc. had no ref- 
erence to this apple, but the uld and well known 
Winter Pearmain, a red or striped apple. 

The foregoing are only a few of the more obvious 
faults and blunders noticed in a single perusal of 
that portion of the book (less than half) relating to 
apples. The other portions may be less erroneous, 
but they are also of less interest or value to Western 
fruit growers. There is the same want of system 
and conciseness, and the same lack of pomological 
knowledge manifested throughout the work. In 
short, the book must be regarded as a decided fail- 
ure, so far as its claims to the respect and confidence 
of Western Pomologists are concerned, although it 
may, through the enterprise of its publishers, find an 
extensive sale. Itis much to be regretted that in- 
stead of this, the public should not have been favored 
with a genuine Western Fruit Book, from the pen of 
such a man as A. H. Ernst, Esq., who has devoted 
years of experiment and careful observation, together 
with extensive reading and travel, to Pomology, and 
who, more truly than any other one, probably, at this 
time in the West, may be said “to know what is 


known ” in this department of science. M. B. B. 
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Pleasures of Humbug. 











Dr. Lindley appears not to have liked the arti- | 


cle from the London Jllustrated News, which we 
copied for what it was worth in our April num- 
ber. He thus scolds the cheats and the cheated 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, tor what might some- 
times apply to our own home regions :— Horticul- 
turist. 

“ People love to be cheated. There is no doubt 
about it. Lies are charming; and the greater 
their dimensions, the more easily are they swal- 
lowed. The wonderful, although impossible, car- 
ries with it a fascination which nothing can re- 
sist. John Bull, under the eye of a mountebank, 
especially if he comes from a far land, is like a 
bird under the gaze of a serpent, with this differ- 
ence, that the bird jumps down the reptile’s throat, 
while the mountebank jumps into Mr. John’s 
pocket. This is a national peculiarity, manifested 
everywhere, as showmen, quack doctors, patent 
medicine venders, manure makers, miracle mon- 
gers, fortune tellers, political conjurers, joint stock 
company promoters, and every other sort and form 
of humbug, know to their profit. 

“ Such being part and parcel of the constitution 
of our worthy fellow countrymen, and the disease 
in question being absolutely chronic, as the learned 
would say, it seems useless to put men on their 
guard against the swindlers who swarm in all di- 
rections ; as alas! we know it to be. So far, in- 
deed, is naming these gentry from teaching people 
what to avoid, that they only rush to them the 
more. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in 
the gardening world. The very man who grum- 
bles at paying an honest tradesman a shilling for a 
red moss rose, will gratefully deposit his two guineas 
in the palm of the knave who prefesses to sell him 
a yellow one. In short, it is only necessary to 
hire a shop in some London thoroughfare, and 
circulate handbills, informing the gaping public 
that the celebrated foreign naturalist and traveler, 
Herr Chetallsky, has just arrived from remotest 
parts of the great Tartarian desert, that fertile 
country never trodden by the foot of man. To 
the announcement should be added a list of the 
invaluable natural products brought by Herr Che- 
tallsky, and offered to the public at from one to 
five guineas each. ‘The list will of course include 
apples weighing six pounds each ; pears as large 
as your head ; strawberries weighing a couple of 
pounds, and growing on trees whose branches 
weep beneath the burden—a great convenience 
to invalids who cannot stoop; cherries bearing 
ripe fruit every month in the year; asparagus, 
such as is served up at the table of the Great 
Mogul, having the valuable property of growing 
two feet in a day, and requiring neither water 
nor manure ; roses of surprising size, blue striped 
with yellow, black barred with crimson; tulips 
the size of punch-bowls ; potatoes smelling of Eau 
de Cologne, a most wonderful property never be- 
fore heard of, and so on. To this must be added 
plenty of pictures, said to represent faithfully the 
novelties in question, executed after photographs 
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Sid 
obtained by an entirely new process, discovered 
in the mountains of the Moon. All this prepared 
and well advertised, the shop will soon fill with 
eager buyers. 

“To simple people, all this must seem an ab- 
surd exaggeration ; but they are quite mistaken. 
Announcements quite as remarkable are coolly 
made in the city of London, in this present month 
of March, A. D. 1857, and find plenty of be- 
lievers, who joyfully pay their money, and go 
their way rejoicing.” 


Home Miscellany, 


Boiled Bread Pudding. 


We have somewhere hinted, or at least might have 
done so with a good deal of truth, that wife Mollie is 
a notable housekeeper. A few days ago she set be- 
fore us for dinner a delicious boiled bread pudding, 
which pleased us so much, that we asked for the re- 
cipe thereof, to present our Cultivator family. The 
fact was, while wife and self were off to Kentucky, 
Jennie and Lu played keep house, and somehow a 
quantity of wheat bread crumbs had accumulated in 
the pantry. 
was builded, and here is the recipe, as Jennie wrote 
it out from her mother’s formula : 





It was of these the aforesaid pudding 


“ Take about three-fourths of a pound of bread, 
cut it into small pieces, and soak them soft in cold 
water; then drain off the water, mash the bread 
fine, and mix with it two tablespoonsful of flour, 
three eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful 
of melted butter, and cold milk sufficient to make 
it a thick batter. Mix the whole well together, 
then turn it into a floured pudding bag, tie it up 
so as to leave room for the pudding to swell, boil 
it an hour and a half, without any intermission, 
serve it up with a rich sauce.” 

We sauced this with that nice maple syrup re- 
ceived from Champaign County last Spring.—Eb. 


Spirit of Reformers. 





We have before spoken of the economic home and 
habits of our correspondent, L. A. Hine. With a 
cottage made by his own hands, he lives on his few 
acres, with his wife and children, like a philosopher. 
In the last No. of his People’s Paper, he says of him- 
self and surroundings : 


One who labors in this field must either have 
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but in the garden, in the field, and among the 
fruit; and while her economy permits nothing to 
waste, her knowledge of medicine saves the ex- 
pense of a physician. 

We expect in two or three years more to get a 
most liberal support from ten acres—three only 
being cultivated, and the balance in pasture and 
a grove of forest trees. We have made a most 
successful hit in strawberry culture, of which we 
shall give some account in a future number. 


LPP 
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That is a good deal for a man to be able to say of 
his wife, in these fashionable days; but we can 
vouch for it all by personal observation. Very sel- 
dom do we meet in these times, a woman of intel- 
lect and education, who dares to live and dress in the 
simple spirit of Christianity. 


= +7.2ee 





Children’s Clothes Again. 

ROsELLA inquires if there is no better way to 
support a child’s clothes than by shoulder straps. 
I do not see the need of any better way, and cer- 
tainly the hips should never bear the burden, nor 
should clothes be tight. If Rosella is troubled 
by having the straps “ride up,” and show above 
the dress, she can sew a short piece of tape to the 
top of the arm-hole of each dress, inside, and 
work a button-hole two inches down on the tape, 
and put a button the same distance down gn the 
inside of the sleeve, at the bottom if a short sleeve, 
then in dressing pass this tape under the shirt 
sleeve and straps, and button down, thus holding 
them in place. 

Another way is to make the shirt open necked 
and sew the tape on the top of the shirt sleeve, 
pass it over the straps and fasten at the bottom of 
the shirt sleeve, or make the shirt sleeve with a 
lappel to button down upon itself. 

While on the subject, I will give a few other 
suggestions about children’s clothes. Beware of 
the elastic belts now so fashionable. A child’s 
body is very yielding, and unless the belts are 
unusually long, they compress the body so as to 
be very injurious. They should be long enough 
to buckle without stretching at all. 

Buttons should always be used instead of pins 
or strings about a child’s clothes. Do not dress 
the little boys too warm in summer. Make the 











‘shirt a simpl> sack in one piece, with short sleeves 
jand low neck, and put tape strings and buttons on 
the shirt to support the pants. Make the pants 
|full, short, and wide, open before, instead of at the 
| sides, put pockets in, button the band on the shirt, 
and then put on a pretty apron or loose sack, and 
belt over it. Put tucks in the pants so that they 


resources independently of his efforts in behalf of | can be lengthened. 


the right, or be so situated that a very small 
amount will sustain his family. We are so situ- 
ated that our labor on a few acres of ground du- 
ring the small portion of time we are not lectur- 
ing, principally sustains our family. 

Our better half is of the right spirit for a re- 
former; for she seems to want but a trifle for 
dress, and not only can she work in the house, 


As soon as children wear short clothes, put 
\whole drawers on them. They are as easily 
‘changed and washed as diapers, and look better. 
When the long clothes are first shortened and the 
| child creeps, the diaper drawer is pretty for full 
\dress. It is a half square of common muslin, 
with a short frill sewed on the two straight sides. 
‘Cut your half square and put it on over the dia- 
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pers, pinning it on in the same way. See exact- 
ly what part of the sides encircle the legs, and 
put the frill on that part with a hook and eye at 
the ends. When pinned on and the frill hooked, 
it looks like a pair of drawers. 

A good way to prevent children’s hose from 
slipping down, is to sew a tape to the top of the 
stocking, just long enough to reach the waist, and 
work a button-hole at the end, then button it to 
the waist or shirt. Some put two tapes to each 


stocking. J. C. B. 
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How to Preserve Strawberries. 


Having had a large supply of this fruit last 
year, and very little of any other fruit, we pre- 
served it in a variety of ways, all which kept so 
nicely, and preserved their peculiar flavor so per- 
fectly, that I have been requested to give my 
recipes to the Cultivator readers. 

STRAWBERRY PRESERVES.—Select the larg- 
est and handsomest berries, weigh them, and 
spread on platters. For each pound of fruit, al- 
low a pound of powdered white sugar. Sprinkle 
half this amount over the berries, and let them 
stand several hours in a cool place, to harden and 
to form liquor. Put them in a porcelain lined 
kettle, and by degrees strew on the rest of the 
sugar. Boil them slowly fifteen minutes, skim- 
ming thoroughly, then take them from the syrup 
and spread again on platters, to cool and harden 
into shape. Then put them into wide-mouthed 
glass bottles, pour the syrup on boiling hot, and 
seal the jars. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY.—Take the berries when 
first ripe and fresh, mash and drain through a 
flannel bag. To each pint of juice put a pound 
of white sugar, and one-third of the white of an 
egg. Boil slowly about ten minutes, skimming 
thoroughly, then dip it into tumblers or cups, and 
set it into a sunny window uncovered till it jellies, 
then seal them over. It will never form a very 
firm jelly, but it is delicious and beautiful. 

STRAWBERRY JAM.—Small and poor berries 
will answer, if clean and free from decay. Mash 
with a wooden pestle, add to each pound one- 
fourth of a pound of brown sugar, boil about fif- 
teen minutes, and seal up in earthen, glass, or 
stone jars. 

CANNED STRAWBERRIES.— Put the berries 
over the fire without sugar and with almost no 
water, and as soon as the whole mass is raised to 
the boiling point, dip it while boiling into the 
vans, (glass is better than tin for such acid fruit,) 
and pour over the fruit in each can a little boiling 
syrup, nearly thick enough to candy. Fill per- 
fectly full, and seal air tight at once. These are 
very fine, eaten with cream. 

Strawberries should never be washed for pre- 
serving. If dirty,do not use them. Strawberry 
shortcake is a luxury. Make a large thick short-| 
cake, split it twice through, and spread with but- 
ter and a layer of fresh strawberries and sugar, 
put the parts together again, and serve hot. 


J. C. B. 
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Children—Where are They? 


BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 





“ Boys! boys! where have the boys gone to?” 
we hear some of the people of this generation 
anxiously enquiring. We look about us, and an- 
swer, “ Where?” They have disappeared, van- 
ished entirely, become absorbed in a race of min- 
iature men, small in person, small in knowledge, 
small in wit, small in virtue, but great in extrava- 
gance, great in self-conceit, great in impudence, | 
great—very great, in their own eyes. Instead of 
blowing soap-bubbles, they are smoking cigars; 
instead of rejoicing in jackets, they sport Shang- 
hais and flirt little canes ; instead of honoring and 
reverencing their fathers and mothers, they look 
down upon them with profound pity, if not con- 
tempt, from the immense heighth which they have 
attained in knowledge of the world, and superior 
wisdom generally. In fact, it may even be sus- 
pected, that they feel that they have the power to 
patronize even their lady friends, who cannot but 
be very much “ taken” with their airs of indiffer- 
ent self-possession. What if they should take a 
fancy to slight one of these beautiful women! 
would she not feel crushed ?—and the young gen- 
tlemen fondle the lip and skin “ where the down 
ought to grow.” 

We ask, too, where are the girls? Where are 
the modest, sweet-faced, artless, heavenly little 
things, whose very looks and actions used to teach 
the skeptical men of the world holy lessons of 
beauty and unconscious purity? Alas! where 
are the charming little girls ? 

We see plenty of finnified demoiselles, minia- 
ture patterns of mama, elegance and Godey’s 
fashion-plates. We meet them in the parlors, 
with quick reply and coquetish manner, skilled 
thus early in the arts and wiles that worldlings 
prize, craving for incense to be offered to their 
vanity, feeling themselves already to be little wo- 
men, anxious to enter upon the arena where their 
graces and accomplishments are to be called into 
competition and display. 

We meet them upon the street, with the little 
curl of assumed scorn or nonchalence upon the 
lip; the precise step, the affected air, all betray- 
ing their melancholy initiation into the frivolity, 
duplicity and heartlessness of society. 

Some childish speeches we occasionally see re- 
corded in the Knickerbocker, from two and three- 
year olds ; but even these we expect soon to be 
found speaking the language of men and women. 
We sigh at the thought, and at the promise for 
the future. If there is anything lovely and de- 
lightful under heaven, it is the refreshing inno- 
cence, artlessness, faith, and unconscious grace of 
children. The moment that vanity, self-conscious- 
ness, doubt or duplicity take their place, the spell 
is broken. 

Where are tke children? Where are the dear 
boys and girls, with their childish faults and their 
childish charms? Where 
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such as COLERIDGE paints. Dancing to itself— 
not for the admiration of others !—happy in its 
innocence, friendly with everything, even the bugs 
and butterflies amid the flowers where it sports. 
x--asepecllbeablelinmaaa —_ 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Cloud and a Sunbeam. 





“ Letters for you,” said a pleasant voice. I 
took them from the outstretched hand. One a 
large, full letter, directed in free, bold characters, 
the other a small, white envelope, the superscrip- 
tion traced in a delicate, uncertain hand. It 
needed nct that I should break the seals and turn 
to the signature for recognition of the authors. 

A tall, fair, low-voiced girl, with brown eyes 


and wavy hair, looked out from the little white | 


note, while from the other I seemed to hear songs 
and laughter and hopeful words, and see a pair of 


glorious black eyes looking into my own full of 


light and love from her brimming heart. 
Who can regard with indifference an unopened 
letter? No woman,surely! And did you never, 


dear reader, when you were fortunate enough to, 


receive two or more at a time, hold them in your 
hand very much as you would a parcel of nice 
fruit, hesitating which it is best to taste first, and 
whether the inside would prove as delicious as 
the outside promised ? 

The little white note! Its very frailty and 
fairness seemed to claim my first attention, so the 
larger one was laid aside, and, breaking the seal 
of the smaller one, I read : 


* * * “T have looked so long for an ex- 


pression of your sympathy in this dark hour of 


sorrow. The pall of affliction has fallen upon 
our household. God has broken our little family 
cirele, and left us alone. Only mother and my- 
self remain; dear father is in heaven! Here in 
my secluded mountain home, deprived of the al- 


lurements and temptations of fashionable society, | 


I have sought in him companionship, and looked 
up to him for wisdom from his own strong, unwa- 
vering mind. It was my delight to please my 
father. I was willing to sacrifice any happiness 
to him. And it is a blessed consolation as I look 
back upon the past, that I cannot recall one single 
act contrary to his wishes. Even in childhood I 
loved him more than most children, and woman- 
hood has only served to strengthen and mature 
that affection. So, living in the happy conscious- 
ness of security and love, I forgot that he could 
die. . . ™ 

“Mother and I have reserved two rooms for 


our use, and let the farm out to a stranger, and. 
five children now romp over the floors, so long 


hallowed by his manly step. The summer time 
will come again, and the trees cast their shadows 
over the cool grass where he has so often sat 
down to rest; henceforth those shadows will alone 
shelter those who have no sympathy with these 
sacred associations. 


“Then when the winter succeeds, and I hear} 


the wagon wheels rattle, or the sleigh bells jingle, 
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|down the lane, I shall think it is father on his 
| way to the village. And the air will grow cold, 
and the clouds darken, and the great, thick snow 
‘come constantly down, and the winds shriek 
hoarsely over the mountains, piling up the drifts 
like a great impenetrable wall all aLout us. 

| “ But when the night time and the storm have 
| passed, and the sun breaks over the hills, glisten- 
‘ing with painful splendor on the spotless snow, I 
shall watch for the old horse struggling through 
the unbroken drifts. I shall see it all, and hear 
the bells jingle and the horse neigh gladly, as the 
sleigh stops at the side door, but the arm chair 
and slippers will be vacant, and the blazing fire 
give out its warmth in vain—for he hath no need 
of warmth or welcome now.” 


My poor, sorrowing friend, think you not he 
\sees thee even now, and watcheth thee as thou 
hast watched him in his absence? He sees thee 
struggling through clouds and storms, wearily, 
|hopefully on, and ere long, when the morning 
dawns and the journey is ended, he will welcome 
thee in thy heavenly home, even as thou hast 
welcomed him in this, thine earthly one. 

Closing the little white note, I return it to its 
envelope, and as I break the seal of the other, I 
hope to find its contents less saddening. Passing 
over the pardonable endearments and personali- 
| ties, she writes : 


| 


| “ We are having our place laid out fimely, this 
Spring. My flower garden is enlarged, and as I 
‘work in it and look forward to the time when the 
flowers shall blossom, I cannot but wish you were 
|here to enjoy them with me. And as the days 
grow long, and the sun lays fair in our pleasant 
sitting room, and Elmer plays in the back yard, 
and I sit down with my sewing all alone, my 
thoughts will often go back to the past summer, 
and I shall wish you were here as then, to re- 
spond to my thoughts as they come and go so 
fast. * * * Will you not come back, this 


summer, and share our home-nest with us? Itis 
a dear one, and grows dearer every year. And 


the invigorating sea-breezes will make your 
cheeks blooming and step elastic. I fancy at 
times that you will come, and that we shall sew 
and read, and gather plums on the hills, spend 
days on the ocean beach, and sing and play all 
the long summer twilights together. Oh imagi- 
nation! what strange pictures it will draw, and 
how real. How often it has wrought out many a 
\fair one for me that vanishes as the dew. So 
,must I wake from these pleasant dreamings to 
|look after my baby-boy, and get tea for this good 
husband of mine.” 

So the letter closes, but I fear our visits to the 
hills and sea shore this year will be only in im- 
agination, though from my heart I bless thee, 
dear Sak. for thy kind wishes. 

Both letters are read and folded back in their 
envelopes, and, giving tears for the cloud and 
smiles for the sunbeam, I return to my duties, 
with a heart softened by grief and elevated by af- 
fection. CuLtTiIvaTOR Mary. 
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M ARKETS. 


Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFicE, June 13, 1857. 

With the brightening prospects for growing crops, prices for 
old stocks go down. Dairy products are not so high as two 
weeks ago, though prices cannot be called low yet. Wool is the 
item of most interest just now to farmers, and that stands just 
as we have all along predicted. Coarse wool sells at about 25 
cents, full blood at 45, and extra fine goes a few cents higher. 
The main range for the wools of the country is between thirty 
and forty cents ; in the best sheep districts of Ohio, thirty-five to 
forty-seven cents. Buyers are operating cautiously, and the 
chances are that fine wools will be worth more in the last of 
July than now. Read the Special Notice of Goodale & Co. of the 
Cleveland Wool Depot, and if you must realize immediately give 
him a call, or deposit and take the chance of future prices. 

Strawberries are just coming into market, and promise an abun- 
dant crop; they sell at 40 cts. a quart yet. Potatoes are more 
abundant, at $1 50 per bushel. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
* Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
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The cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr. 
Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ- 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag- 
ricultural progress in the West for the past twelve years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

County and Township Agricultural Societies will find these 
Vols., as well as current subscriptions, the best premiums they 
can offer, for the price, either for a host of smaller prizes, or in 
part pay of larger ones. And this will accommodate persons who 
draw more than one copy, giving them the choice of any Vol. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 


(<p Cievetanp Woot Depot.—June, 1857.—We 
would state, for the benefit of Wool Growers, who wish to close 
out their wools at once, and realize the entire proceeds, that we 
have orders for a large quantity oi our grades, which will enable 
us to remit to consignors as soon as their Wool is graded and 
sent forward. 

If any of our customers are desirous of placing their Wool in 
the market at an early day, they can, under this arrangement, 
avail themselves of good prices. 

To those preferring to await the later and more advantageous 
market, we shall endeavor to extend more liberal Cash advances 
than heretofore, and dispose of their Wool at the best time for 
selling. 

Sacks, numbered and stamped with our address, will be fur- 
nished as usual. GOODALE & Co. 

June 15. 





June 15. 








cr Howe’s Exuirtic Steen Spring Bep Bortom. 
The ease and comfort loving people of Montgomery and Butler 
counties, will be supplied with the Spring Bed Bottoms by A. L. 
Harris, from his depot at O. Kittredge’s Agricultural Store in 
Dayton. We have a fatherly interest in that boy’s prosperity, 
and hope he may be kept so busy with orders in that line, as to 
keep him out of mischief, and fill his pockets with the rocks. 


(47 CHINESE Sucar Cane Seev.—We have left 


with us a quantity of genuine Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, import - 





names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


ed from M. Vilmorin of France. It is in 1 oz. papers, enough to 

plant 250 to 300 hills each. To persons wishing to try a little for 
fodder or syrup, we will send it for 15 cents a paper, post paid, or 
sell for 10 cts. at the Cultivator office. Any time this month will 
do to plant. 
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